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THS  OCCUPATIOHII  ACTI7ITIBS   OP  PORMBR  PUIl-TIMB 
VOOATIOHAl  AGRIOUITUHB  STUDENTS   OP  THE   SBCONBABY 

^  aoHooia  OP  Yoaz  couirrY  as  ah  aid  to  bbtteh  programs 

OP  VOCATIONAL  GUIDAHGB 


CHAPTSH  I 
Introduotion 


STATM2I3T  OP  THS  PROBISM 

The  ITatlonal  Vooational  Guldanoa  Assoolation 

dofinea  vooational  guidance  as  *"the  prooess  of  assisting 

the  Individual  to  ohoose  an  oooupation^  prepare  for  it, 

enter  upon  and  progress  in  it.**  It  is  with  this  first 

phase  of  Tooational  guidance  namely,  the  assisting  of 

the  individual  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation,  that  this 

study  is  concerned e  This  is  of  particular  significance 

in  Yoric  county  as  results  of  this  study  shov  that  85*2^ 

of  the  former  students  included  reooain  in  the  county 

after  leaving  high  school  and  consequently  it  is  here 

that  they  work  and  live*  **It  is  Oohen  who  states  that 

it  is  part  of  the  school's  responsibility  to  give 

children  a  chance  to  become  familiar  with  the 

occupational  activities  present  in  their  communities 

and  it  is  evident  that  the  sound  choice  of  an  occupation 

*  ?itch,  John  Jl.     Vocational  Guidance  In  Action.  Hew  York* 
Columbia  University  Press,  1935  p*  3 

"^^  Cohen,  David  I.  Principles  And  Practices  of  Vooational 
Guidance.  Hew  York:  The  Century  Company.  1929 
pp  E43-E50 
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oan  be  made  only  if  the  student  possesses  knowledge  of 
the  types  of  oooupatlonal  opportunities  in  the  occummity 
in  which  he  is  to  live.  It  then  beooines  the  responsibility 
of  all  teachers  who  serre  as  guidance  counselors  to  have 
this  information  available • 

Because  the  writer  is  interested  in  discorering 
not  only  those  occupational  opportunities  which  are 
available  in  the  county,  but  also  in  the  discovering  of 
what  percentage  of  former  county  students  of  vocational 
agriculture  are  being  employed  in  the  field  of 
agriculture,  the  approach  to  this  problem  is  made  through 
a  study  of  only  those  occupations  in  which  former  students 
of  vocational  agriculture  are  employed,  rather  than  through 
a  comprehensive  study  of  all  occupational  opportunities 
in  York  county.   The  determination  of  the  relative 
usefulness  of  various  subjects  studied  by  the  pupil  in 
high  school  is  also  made  as  a  guide  to  be  used  in 
formulating  courses  of  study  in  the  vocational 
agriculture  curriculum  which  will  more  nearly  meet 
community  needs* 

In  the  belief  that  such  factors  as  age,  marriage, 
and  wages  influence  the  stability  and  permanency  of  the 
individual  in  his  occupation,  these  factors  have  been 
included  in  the  data. 

Thus  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  results  of  the 
study  should  point  out  occupational  opportunities  in 
York  county,  the  percentages  of  former  students  now 


— I 


engaged  In  agrioulture  and  other  oooupatlons^  and  a 
determination  of  the  relatiye  uaefalnesa  of  the  aubjeeta 
studied  hy  theae  former  students  while  in  schools 


H3BD  FOB  TEE  3TUDY 

Although  one  of  the  primary  aims  of  Yooational 
agrioulture  ooursea  offered  in  high  aohoola  is  the 
training  of  young  men  for  sucoeaaful  estalolishinent  in 
farming  as  an  occupation^  it  is  reoognized  that  many 
of  the  boya  who  atudy  these  ooursea  do  not  obtain 
employment  in  the  field  of  agriculture*  Reaulta  of 
a  t«enty-»fiTe-year  aummary  made  public  by  the 
PennaylTania  Department  of  Public  Inatruction  ahov 
that  of  the  26,841  boys  who  haye  studied  vocational 
agrioulture  in  Pennsylvania  high  schools  1^089  now 
own  their  own  farms;  7,718  are  partners  with  their 
fathers  on  the  home  farm;  2,619  are  working  on  farms 
for  wagea;  2,051  have  gone  into  occupations  related  to 
farming,  such  as  the  selling  of  feeds,  fertilizers,  and 
farm  machinery,  and  387  have  gone  to  college  to  enroll 
in  agricultural  courses.   These  figures  indicate, 
over  a  period  of  25  yeara,  that  70%  of  the  boya  studying 
vocational  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania  high  achoola 
become  engaged  in  aome  phaae  of  agriculture* 

At  present  however,  with  the  large  number  of  town 
boya  atudying  vocational  agriculture  in  high  achoola; 
with  Pennsylvania's  farms  averaging  only  82*9  acres, 
an  insufficient  acreage  for  the  support  of  large  families 


brought  about  by  the  marriage  of  farmers'  sons  and 
daughters;  with  the  relatively  large  amount  of  capital 
required  to  become  established  in  farming,  and  with  many 
boys  studying  vocational  agriculture  only  because  of  the 
credit  given  in  high  school »  some  of  the  reasons  why  many 
of  these  former  students  become  employed  in  fields  other 
than  agriculture  are  apparent •  Thus  the  need  for 
vocational  guidance,  and  especially  for  that  phase  of  it 
which  assists  the  individaal  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation, 
becomes  very  great,  particularly  for  that  group  which, 
although  its  members  studied  high  school  vocational 
agriculture,  becomes  employed  in  other  fields* 


LOGATIOH,  HI3T0HY,  AND  POPUIATIOII  OP  YORK  OOUKTy 

York  county,  which  is  in  the  South  Central  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  lies  west  of  the  Susquehanna  Hiver  which 
forms  its  eastern  boimdary.  The  county's  original  area, 
including  what  is  now  Adams  county,  was  taken  from  that 
of  Lancaster  county  in  1749.  After  fifty  years  in  which 
there  was  much  dissention  between  the  German  elements  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  area  and  the  Irish  elements 
located  in  the  western  section,  Adams  county  was  set  off 
from  the  original  county*   Thereafter  (1800)  York  county 
was  largely  dominated  by  German  influences # 

York  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cumberland 
county,  on  the  east  by  the  Susquehanna  Hiver,  on  the  south 
by  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  on  the  west  by  Adams  county. 
Its  present  land  area  is  903  square  miles  and,  according  to 


the  oenaus  of  1930,  its  population  totals  167,135  including 
80,089  males  and  84,046  females*  This  population  is 
hroken  dovn  into  80,046  urhan,  35,716  rural--farm,  and 
51,373  rural  non^^farm  dwellers* 


YOHZ  COUNTY  AGBICUITDHB 

*" Agriculture  is  one  of  the  county's  chief 
oooupations.  7ory  fertile  limestone  soils  extend  in  a 
belt  aoross  the  ooianty,  well  into  Adams  ootinty,  while 
other  soils,  even  if  not  so  rich,  produce  excellent 
crops  when  intelligently  j^rmed." 

**0om»  hay,  and  winter  wheat  are  of  almost  equal 
in^iortanoe  and  these  form  the  basis  foe  poultry,  dairy, 
and  swine  production.  ?ruit  growing  is  deyeloped  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  near  the  city  of  York 
the  importance  of  dairying  and  vegetable  production 
increases e 

***In  1935  York  was  second  only  to  Lancaster 
comity  in  the  number  of  farms  with  7,857,  including 
339,881  acres  of  land  capable  of  being  cultiyated*  For 
the  same  year  the  combined  ralue  of  its  f&rm  land  and 
buildings  amounted  to  #30,769,892  and  its  rural-farm 
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^  Hinth  IndtuBtrial  Directory  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylraniae  Harrisburg:  Department  of  Internal 
Affairs,  Oommonwealth  of  PennsylTania •   1938  pp.  653<^656 

**  Murphy,  Haymond  E.   The  Economic  Geography  of  York, 
PennsylTania.  Mineral  Industries  Experiment  Station 

JuJLletin  17.  State  College,  PennsylTania.  The 

^ennaylrania  State  College,  1935  pp.  48-49 

PennsylTania  Crop  and  Livestock  Report  1939.  General 
Bulletin  569,  Yole  23,  No.  3  Harrisburg:  Penna*  Department 
of  Agriculture,  May -June  1940  pp  13-30 


population  totalled  35 ^ 716.  As  oompared  to  other  ooimties 
in  PennaylTania  1929  figures  show  York  to  be  first  in 
the  number  of  mules,  swine,  and  chickens  on  its  farms 
and  second  in  the  yalue  of  field  crops  and  eggs  produced* 
York  ranks  second  also  in  the  acreage  planted  to  com, 
winter  )^heat»  and  tobacco*  The  7,857  farms  in  the  county 
aTerage  63*3  acres  and  part-*time  farming  is  common  on  the 
part  of  men  employed  in  many  of  the  county's  raried 
industries* 

'Murphy  states  that  **the  general  air  of  agricultural 
prosperity  that  pervades  most  of  York  county  is  probably 
more  a  tribute  to  the  energy  ajxd  thrift  of  its  farmers 
than  to  inherent  soil  worth."  He  further  describes 
York  coimty  as  "all  in  all  a  prosperous  land,  the 
prosperity  being  accounted  for  both  by  the  presence  of 
fertile  York  Valley  but  related,  too,  to  the  thrift 
and  painstaking  care  of  the  German  farmers*" 

YOHJC  CODKTY  INDU3THY 

**Although  very  important  agriculturally,  York 
pounty  is  also  noted  as  a  thriving  center  of  diveraified 
industry*  Humbered  among  its  167,135  are  80,046  urban 


*  Murphy,  Raymond  S*  The  Bconomlc  Geography  of  York, 
Pennsylvania*  Mineral  Industries  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  17*  State  College »  Pennsylvania.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  1935  pp  3-19 

**  ninth  Industrial  Directory  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  Harrlsburg:  Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.   1938  pp.  653-656 


and  51,373  non-farm  dvellera* 

Looated  in  the  ootinty  are  587  neinxifacturlng 
establlahioents  with  a  capital  InTestiuent  of  $67,173,600 
These  industriea  employ  36,708  persons  and  in  1937  paid 
them  #35,834,000  as  oompensation*      In  the  same  year, 
ifiith  a  primary  horsepower  of  140,8489   these  oonoerns 
manufaotured  products  valued  at  #125,982,700 

York's  industries  are  diversified  vith  the 
principal  classes  of  manufactured  goods  including 
metals  and  metal  products;   textile  and  textile 
products;   paper  and  printing  industry  products;   food 
and  kindred  products  and  Iximber  with  its  manufactixted 
products*      The  specific  products  manufactured  are 
machinery  and  parts;   cigars;    chains;  wire  and  wire 
products;   fiirniture;   grist  mill  products;   silk  and 
rayon  goods;  women's  and  children's  clothing;   roofing 
paper;    electrical  machinery;   apparatus  and  supplies; 
boots  and  shoes;   bakery  products;   hosiery;   shirts; 
artificial  teeth,  and  agricultural  implements* 


SDUGATIOKAL  3TATIi3TIC3   OF  YOHK  COUNTY 

According  to  data  made  public  in  February   1941 
by  the  office  of  Mr.   Harvey  Swart z,  York  county 
superintendent  of  schools,   there  are  70  school  districts 
in  the  county  including  34  boroughs,   35  townships,   and 
i  independent.     There  are  349  elementary  schools  ranging 
in  size  from  the   traditional  one  room  building  to 
buildings  with  five  or  more  rooms.      The  twenty-two  high 
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sohoola  in  the  ootinty  are  olasslfied  as  follows:   5  six-* 
year  junior-senior;   12  four -year  senior;   1  three-year 
jtmior;   1  four -year  junior;    E  three-year»   and  1  two-year 
high  school*     There  are  719  teachers  in  the  county  of 
iBhioh  5E3  belong  to  the  elementary  group*     Fox   the  school 
year  1940-41  the  total  enrollment  included,   in  all  borough 
and  township  elementary  schools »   junior  high  schools,   and 
other  schools,   10,598  boys  and  9,967  girls  making  a  total 
of  20, 565 • 

Included  in  this  group  are  the  229  boys  studying 
vocational  agriculture  on  the  full-time  basis  under  the 
supervision  of  the   6  full-time  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  in  the  departments  located  in  the  Codoru^ 
Township,   Delta,  Dills  burg,  iFawn  Township,   Hallam, 
New  Freedom,    and  Stewartstown  high  schools*      In  addition 
there  are  96  boys  studying  vocational  agriculture  on  the 
part-time  basis  under   the  supervision  of  the  cotmty  advisor 
of  vocational  agriculture*     These  boys  are  receiving  their 
instruction  in  the  Lower  Chanoeford,   Dallastown, 
Dover  (Joint),  Manchester,   and  Wellsvllle  high  schools* 


PDHPOSaS   OF  THB  STUDy 

k 

This  study  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  the 

writer  to  make  a  follow-up  survey  of  former  York  county 
students  of  vocational  agriculture  for  the  purpose  of: 

l*Di8covering  the  present  occupations  of 
members  of  this  group,   on  the  assuimption  that   these 
occupational  activities  will  serve  as  indications  of 
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oooupational  opportunities  for  present  and  future 
students  of  vooational  agriculture  in  the  oounty* 

E •Determining  to  nhat  extent  former  students 
of  vocational  agriculture  in  York  county  are  using  their 
vocational  training  either  in  the  operations  of  full-time 
farming,  part-time  farming,  employment  in  other  agricultural 
occupations  or  in  the  carrying  on  of  small-scale  farm 
enterprises*  As  an  aid  to  better  school  guidance  pro^^rams, 
especially  in  assisting  the  student  in  the  selection  of 
courses  of  study  within  the  school  curriculum,  the 
relative  usefulness  to  the  former  student  of  all  subjects 
studied  in  high  school  is  also  determined. 

SCOpa  OF  THS  STUDY 

The  writer  includes  in  this  study  all  former  county 
students  of  vooational  agriculture  whose  whereabouts  is 
known  and  who  cooperated  in  the  study  by  returning  the 
questionnaire  sent  him*  This  group  of  108  persons  is 
made  up  of  all  individuals  who  have  completed  at  least 
one  full  year's  training  in  vooational  agriculture,  up 
to  the  school  year  1939-40,  in  arjy  of  the  seven  high 
schools  in  the  county  offering  such  training*  Students 
from  the  departments  of  vooational  agriculture  in  the 
Godorus  Township,  Delta,  Dills  burg.  Fawn  Tciinship,  Hallam, 
Kew  Freedom,  and  Stewartstown  are  included*  (See  map 
pn   page  10) 
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METHOD  OP  oTUDY 

The  names  and  addresses  of  former  full-time  students 
who  had  oompleted  at  least  one  full  year  of  vooational 
agrioulture  in  high  school  up  to  the  school  year  1939-40 
were  obtained  from  the  several  teachers  of  vooational 
agriculture  in  York  county.  The  207  names  thus  secured 
were  distributed  among  the  several  schools  as  follows: 
Fawn  Grove  48;  Mils  burg  72;  Delta  and  Stewart  st  own 
(joint  department)  47;  Hew  Freedom  12;  Codorus  Township  19, 
and  Hallam  9.  As  partial  explanation  for  the  Tarying 
numbers  of  students  from  the  different  sohoola  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  some  departments  have  been  operating 
longer  than  others.  Pull-time  departments  were  started 
in  Fawn  Grove  in  1931;  Dillsburg  1934;  Stewartstown  and 
Delta  (joint)  1934;  New  Freedom  1935:  Codorus  Township 
1937.  and  Hallam  1937. 

Beoause  York  oounty  is  large  and  its  residents 
scattered  it  was  decided  that  a  questionnaire  would  be 
the  moat  praotioal  device  for  communicating  with  the 
former  students.  Accordingly  a  questionnaire  was 
prepared  by  the  writer  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Henry  Brunner  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Education 
of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Copies  of  the 
questionnaire  were  first  sent  to  members  of  the  group  in 
April  1940  and  within  a  few  months  additional  copies  were 
sent  to  those  members  who  had  not  filled  out  and  returned 
the  original.  As  a  result  108  replies «  representing  52.1% 
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of  the  total  were  returned  and  it  ia  upon  these  replies 
that  the  results  of  this  study  are  based* 

Upon  examining  the  various  types  of  occupations 
listed  in  the  returned  o[uestionnaires^  it  waa  decided  to 
set  up  the  following  general  classes  of  occupational 
activities:  Agriculture;  Manufacturing;  Business; 
Construction;  Public  Service;  Institutions  erf  Higher 
Learning;  Transportation;  Miscellaneous;  Unemployed • 
This  classification  has  been  used  simply  because  it  meets 
the  needs  of  data^classifi cation  in  this  particular  study* 

It  is  apparent  that,  in  a  study  of  this  type  with 
its  many  types  of  related  information,  a  tabular  form  of 
presenting  data  is  appropriate*  All  data  were  therefore 
set  up  in  table  form  and  generalizations  drawn  from  them* 
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Chapter  II 

^   The  Diatribution  of  Former  Students  Aooording 
To  Their  Present  Oooupatlonal  Aotlvltles 

In  so  far  as  the  data  will  allow,  the  tables  which 
follow  indicate  both  the  field  in  which  the  former  student 

* 

is  now  employed  and  the  type  of  work  he  is  doing.  The 
specific  jobs  at  which  these  persons  are  working  are 
classified  according  to  the  system  described  under 
the  heading  METHOD  OP  STUIJY  and  as  a  result  all  Jobs 
have  been  placed  under  the  following  headings:  Agriculture; 
Public  Sarrioe;  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning; 
jTransportation;  Construction;  Manufacturing;  Business; 
Miscellaneous. 


Table  1 
(Jeneral  Occupational  Distribution  of  All  Former  Students 


Field  of  employment 


ITumber 


Per  cent 


Agriculture 
Manufacturing 

Business 

Construction 

Miaoellaneous 

Public  Service 

Institutions  of  Higher  Learning'^ 

Transportation 

Unemployed 


38 
20 
13 
9 
7 
6 
6 
6 
3 


35.2 
18.5 
12.0 
8.3 
6.5 
5.6 
6.6 
5.6 
2.8 


Total 


108 


100.1 


*  Hot  studying  agriculture 
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The  data  In  Table  1  indicate  the  distribution  of 

»  < 

forn»r  students  in  the  various  fields  of  employment •   It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  field  of  agriculture  claims  more  than 
35^  of  the  group  and  that  the  remaining  655&  are 
distributed  in  the  fields  listed*  Highly  significant  in 
planning  the  educational  programs  of  the  schools  is  the 
fact  that  only  5*6^  of  the  total  group,  not  however  counting 
those  students  in  agricultural  colleges,  go  on  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning*  Also  of  interest  is  the 
fact  that  members  of  the  group,  for  the  most  part,  are 
working  in  occupations,  such  as  agriculture  and  manufacturing^ 
which  involve  considerable  physical  activity* 


Table  2 
Distribution  of  Former  Students  Now  Employed  in  Agriculture 


Employed  as 


Number 


Per  cent 


Full  Time-Par mers 

Farming  Partners  With  Parents 

Agricultural  College  Students 

Farm  Laborers 

Part-Time  Farmers 

Feed  Store  Workers  and  Salesmen 

Hursery  Workers 

Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture 


Total 


tmmm 


9 
8 


23.7 
21.1 
15.8 
13.1 
10.6 
10.6 
2.6 
2.6 


38 


100.1 


Tablo  3 
Distribution  of  Former  Students  Now  Employed  In 

Pablio  SerTioe 


a& 


torn 


Bmployed  as  a 


W«P*At  Worker 
Soldier   (17*3#  Ariqy) 
C ensue  Talcer 
School  Teaoher 


Number 


Per  oent 


£ 

33.4 

£ 

33.4 

1 

16.6 

1 

16.6 

Total 


100.0 


Table  4 
Distribution  of  Former  Students  Now  Attending 
]!Ion->A^ricultural   Institutions  of  Higher   Learning 


3?ype  of  institution 


Business  College 
College  (Llajoring  in  History) 
College   (Chemical  Sngineering) 
College  (Curriculuia  Unknouiin) 
Embalming  Sohool 


Number 


2 
1 
1 
1 

1 


Per  oent 


33.4 
16.6 
16.6 
16.6 
16,6 


Total 


99.8 


liable  5 
Distribution  of  former  Students  How  Btaployed  In 

Transportati  on 


16 


Bmplored  aa  a 


Truck  Driver 

Truok  Owner  an&  Operator 

Ballroad  Traokman 


Snmber 


4 
1 
1 


Per  oent 


66*7 
16.6 
16.6 


Total 


99.9 


Table  6 
Distribution  of  Former  Students  IScm  Bmployed  In 

Conatruotion 


Bmployed  aa  a 


Number 


Painter 
Paper-hanger 
Oar pent er 

Conatruotion  laborer 
Gaa  Shovel  Operator 


Per  oent 


ZZ.Z 
11.1 
22.2 
22.2 

11.1 


Total 


99.9 


Table  5 
Distribution  of  Formax  Students  Kow  Smployed  In 

Transportation 


16 


Snmlored  aa  a 


Truck  Driver 

Truok  Ooner  and  Operator 

Bailroad  Sraokman 


number 


4 

1 
1 


Per  oent 


66.7 
16.6 
16.6 


■•PMIi 


Total 


99.9 


Table  6 


Distribution  of  Former  Students  Now  Smployed  In 


Construotion 


Employed  aa  a 


Paint  er 
Paper-hanger 
Oar pent  er 

Construotion  laborer 
Gaa  Shovel  Operator 


number 


3 
1 

2 

1 


Per  oent 


32.3 
11.1 
22.2 

22.2 
11.1 


Total 


99.9 
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• 

Table  7 

• 

Dlstrllmtion  cxf  Former  Studenta 

Nov  fiaployed  In           1 

Manufacturing 

JSmplQ76d  in  /  or  as  a 

Sufflber 

Per  cent 

Fiirnittire  Factory 

a 

40. 

Paper  Mill  ' 

10. 

Shoe  Factory 

5. 

Steel  Mill 

5. 

Welder 

5. 

Machinist  Apprentice 

10. 

York  Ice  Machine,  Inc* 

5. 

York  afire  Cloth  Corp* 

5. 

Aircraft  Welder 

•  *l 

5. 

Cloth  Cutter  (Clothing  Factory) 

5. 

Spreader  and  Cutter 

• 

5. 

Total 

20 

100. 

Table  8 

• 

Distribution  of  Former  Studenta  Now  Employed  in  Business 

Employed  as  a 

Nuinber 

Per  oent 

Butcher 

15.4 

Department  Store  Clerk 

15.4 

Stove  and  Furnace  Salesman 

7.7 

Stock  Clerk 

7.7 

Office  Boy 

7.7 

Refrigerating  and  Heating  Salesman 

7.7 

Cut^Bate  Store  Manager 

7.7 

General  Store  Clerk 

7.7 

Retail  Lumberman 

7.7 

Insurance  Agent 

7.7 

Salesman 

7.7 

Total 

13 

100.1 

Tabls  9 
Diatribution  of  Former  Students  Now  JSmployed  In 

Misoellaneotis  Ocoupations 
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Tjve   of  job  or  work  being  done-  Humber    Per  pent 


Automobile  Ueohaalo 
Doing  Odd  Jobs 
Bartender 

Greasing  Machinery 
Printer  Apprentice 
General  Laborer 


2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 


28.6 
14.3 
14.3 
14.3 
14.3 
14.3 


Total 


100.1 


■Mi 
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CHAPTER  III 

r 

Descriptive  Facts  and  Information  Oonoerning  Those  Former- 
Students  Now  JSmployed  In  The  Field  of  Agriculture 

The  data  which  follow  include  some  of  the  factors 
which  affect  the  permanency  of  the  individual  in  his 
occupation.  In  this  chapter  descriptive  tables  and  summaries 
have  been  set  up  for  each  separate  and  distinct  group 
employed  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

Table  10 
Facts  and  Information  Concerning  Those  Former  Students  Who 

Are  Now  Full-Time  Farmers 


Baa 


Income 


Ho»  Age 


Years 
Out  of 
School 


High  School 
Graduate 


Married 


Weekly 


Yearly 


1 
E 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


21 
19 
16 
23 
21 
22 
22 
22 
25 


4 
3 
£ 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
7 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


No 
So 

Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 

No 
Yes 


10-  15 
Under  10 
Under  10 
15-  20 
Under  10 

Under  10 

20-  25 


300-  400 
100-  200 
200-  300 
760-1000 
300-  400 

200-  300 

1000-1250 


axe 


T" 


The  data  In  table  10  show  the  average**  age  of  the 
full-time  taXkH   group  to  be  £1*4  years  and  the  number "*"*  of 
years  out  of  school  to  be  3.7 

Approximately  44^6  of  the  group  are  nB-king  under 


*♦ 


Refers  to  arithmetical  mean  on  this  and  the  following  pages 
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$10.  weoicly.   Of  these  individuals  exactly  50^  are  making 
^etneen  $200  and  #300  yearly;  Z5%  between  $100  and  #200 
per  year  and  the  remaining  £5^5  from  #300  to  ^00  annually. 

<  • 

Eleven  per  oent  of  these  full-tiioe  farmers  show  weekly 
incomes  of  from  |10  to  |15  and  yearly  inoomsa  ranging  from 
|300  to  |400     Another  11^  show  weekly  incomes  of  from  |520 
to  #£5  with  yearly  inoomes  ranging  from  $1,000  to  |1,E50 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  members  of  the  group 
have  been  gradiiated  from  high  school •     Further,  33^  are 
married  and,    in  so  far  as  the  rather  limited  data  indicate, 
the  highest  inoomes  are  being  made  by  the  married  men# 


Table  11 
Descriptive  Facts  and  Information  Concerning  Those  Former- 
Students  Who  Are  Now  Part-Time  Farmers 


No  e  Age 


Years 
Out  of 
School 


Income 


High  School     Married 
Gradiiate 


Weekly 
I 


Yearly 


1 

£ 

3 

4 


20 
23 
19 
22 


4 
4 

1 
4 


Ho 
Yes 
Yes 
Yea 


No 
Ho 
No 


10-  15 
Under   10 
20-  25 


500-  750 

300-  400 

1000-1250 


*Not  Stated 


The  data  in  tahle  11  indicate  the  average  age  of 
the  part-time  group  to  be  21  years  and  the  average  number 
of  years  out   of  school  to   be  3.25 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  group  are  making  xmder 
|10  weekly  with  yearly  salaries   ranging  from  $300  to  |400 
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Anothex  255&  are  making  from  |10  to  #15  weekly  and  from 
$500  to  $750  per  yeax.     A  third  25^  are  making  from  |E0 
to  $£5  per  week  and  from  $1,000  to  $1,250  annually. 

Seventy-five  per   cent  are  not  married  and  the 
remaining  25%  did  not  state  whether  or  not  married.     Seventy- 
five  per  oent  were  graduated  from  high  school. 


Table  1£ 
DesoriptiTe  ?aots  and  Information  Conoeming  Those  Former- 

Students  Who  Are  How  Farming  With  Parents 


No.     Age 


1 
Z 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 


21 
18 
16 
21 
17 
21 
24 
18 


Years 
Out  of 
School 


4 

1 
1 
4 
£ 
4 
5 
1 


High  School     Married 
Graduate 


Yea 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 


Ho 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 


Income 


Weekly 


Under  10 

Under  10 
Ubder  10 
Under  10 

Under  10 
Under   10 


Yearly 

$ 


300- 

* 

200- 

100- 
100- 


400 


300 

200 
200 


*Not  Stated 


The  data  in  table  12  indicate  the  average  age  of 
the  group  ncm  farming  with  their  parents  to  be  19.5  years 
and  the  average  numher  of  years  out  of  school  to  he  £.8 

Seventy-five  per  oent   of  the  group  are  making  less 
than  $10 •   per  week  and  of  this  group  33.3^^  are  making  from 
ilOO  to  $200  yearly.     Approximately  175^a  are  making  from 
$200  to  $300  yearly  and  another   17^  shois  yearly  inccmes  of 
from  $300  to  $400 


Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  group  were  graduated 
from  high  achool,   87.5^9  are  immarried  with  the  remaining 
12.5^J  not  reporting. 


Table  13 


Descriptive  Pacts  and  Information  Concerning  Those  Former- 
Students  Who  Are  Nob  Attending  Agricultural  College 
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Income 

Years 

No. 

Age 

Out  of 

High  School 

Married 

V/eekly     Yearly 

^ 

School 

Graduate 

-  #         1 

1 

18 

2 

Tes 

Kg 

None      None 

£ 

18 

1 

Yes 

Ho 

Hone       None 

8 

19 

2 

Yes 

Ho 

None      None 

4 

22 

4 

Yes 

No 

None       None 

6 

21 

5 

Yes 

No 

Nona       Vone 

6 

19 

1 

Yes 

No 

Hone       None 

The  data  in  table  13  indicate  the  average  age  of 
the  group  now  attending  agricultural  college  to  be  19*5  years 
and  the  average  number  of  years  out  of  school  to  be  Z.6 

None  of  the  group  is  married  and  all  were  graduated 
from  high  school* 
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Table  14 


DQSoriptive  Paots  and  Inforination  Concerning  Those  Former* 
Students  liTho  Are  Now  3mployed  As  Farm  laborera 


No*     Age 


Tears 
Out  of 
School 


Income 


High  School 
Graduate 


Married 


Weekly 


Yearly 


1 
Z 

z 

4 
6 


23 
17 

24 
20 
24 


6 

1 
8 
3 
5 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 


10-  15 
Under  10 
Under  10 
10-  15 
Under  10 


500- 
100- 

300- 
200- 


750 
200 

400 
300 


*Brot  Stated 


The  data  in  table  14  indicate  the  average  of  the 
farm  labor  group  to  be  21.5  years  and  the  average  number  of 
years  out  of  school  to  be  4.6 

Sixty  per  oent  of  the  group  are  making  under  $10 
weekly  and  of  this  group  33.3^^  are  making  from  |100  to 
$200  yearly;  a  ■•coad  33.3^  are  making  from  #200  to  #300 
yearly.  Forty  per  oent  are  making  from  $10  to  $15  weekly 
with  half  of  this  group  making  from  $500  to  $750  yearly 
and  the  ramaining  half  making  from  $300  to  $400  yearly. 

Sighty  per  oent  were  graduated  from  high  school 
and  40^  are  married. 
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Table  15 


Desoriptive  ffaots  and  Information  Concerning  Those  Pormer- 
Students  VHio  Are  How  Employed  Aa  Peed  Store  Salesmen 


Years 

Ho. 

Age 

Out  of 
Soliool 

High  School 
Graduate 

Married 

1 

£0 

£ 

Yes 

Ho 

Z 

££ 

3 

Yes 

Ho 

9 

18 

1 

Yes 

Ho 

4 

£4 

3 

Yes 

Yes 

Income 


tfeelcly 


10-  15 
15-  £0 
Under  10 
£0-  £5 


Yearly 

I 


300.  400 

760-1000 

300-  400 

1000-1£50 


The  data  in  table  15  indicate  the  average  age 
of  the  group  employed  as  feed  store  salesmen  to  be  £1  years 
and  the  average  number  of  years  out  of  school  to  be  £.3 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  this  group  are  making  under 
*10  weekly  with  yearOy  salaries  ranging  from  |300  to  $400 
Another  £5^  are  making  from  #10  to  #15  per  week  and  from 
|300  to  $400  per  year.     Still  a  third  £5^  are  n»king  from 
$15  to  #£0  per  week  with  yearly  salaries  ranging  from 
$750  to  #1,000     A  final  £5^  are  making  from  #20  to  #£5 
weekly  and  from  #1,000  to  $1,250  yearly. 

!D»enty-five  per  cent   of  the  group  are  married  and 
all  were  graduated  from  high  school. 
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Table  16 
Deaoriptive  Facta  and  Infonaation  Conoerning  Thoae  Ponaer 
Students  Who  Are  How  Employed  Aa  Kuraery  Worker a 


5.^ 


Ko. 

Age 

Years 
Out  of 
School 

High  School 
Graduate 

Married 

Income 

WeelOy     Yearly 
1         # 

1 

24 

& 

Yea 

No 

15-  20 

760-1000 

Table  17 
Descriptive  Paota  and  Iziformat ion  Conoerning  Those  Former 
Students  V/ho  Are  Bfctt   Teaohing  Vooational  Agriculture 


No*  Age 


Years 
Out  of 
Sohool 


Inoome 


High  Sohool  Married 
Graduate 


Weekly 
I 


Yearly 


23 


S 


Yea 


Yea 


40-  45 


2000-2400 


26 


siiAiLSH  imam  h3quir3d  by  aghicuituhal  gboup 

In  oomparlaon  to  membera  of  other  occupational 
groups,   the  former  students  of  vooational  agriculture  no» 
pursuing  agriculture  as  full-time  farmers,  aa  part-time 
farmers,  as  farming  partners  with  their  parents,   or  aa 
farm  lahorers  appear  to  be  making  very  la»  weekly  and  yearly 
incomes.     It  ia  to  be  remembered  however,  that  in  addition 
to  the  monetary  incomes  as  listed,   members  of  these  groups 
are  also  receiving  products  furnished  by  the  farm  toward 
the  family  living.     These  products,   aa  valued  by  farmers  in 
Central  Penn^lvania*,  are  worth  $350  per  year  and  include 
1,31£  qiuarts  of  milk,   41  pounds  of  butter,   146  dozens  of 
eggs,   26  head  of  poultry,   1,021  pounds  of  pork,   168  pounds 
of  beef,   776  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  and  45  bushels  of 
potatoes.     These  amotmts  are  given  for  an  average-sized 
family  of  5.3  persons. 

In  addition  to  the  monetary  income  and  products 
furnished  by  the  farm,    it  is  also  to  be  pointed  out  that  the 
farm  home,  with  its  comparatively  low   purchase  price  or 
monthly  rental,   reduces  the  need  for  large  financial  returns 
on  the  part  of  these  agriculturally  employed  persona.     On 
the  other  hand,   the  increased  cost  of  living  in  town  and  city 
makes  it  necessary  for  workers  in  other  vocations  living  in 
these  areas  to  receive  larger   incomes. 

The  value  of  the  farm  as  a  home  is  also  of  the 


MoCord,   J.S.     7arm  Practices  and  Uianagement  in  Central 
Penn^lvania     Pennsylvania  State  College  Bxperimant  Station 
Bulletin  379,   State  College:   The  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
May  1939,   p  90 
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greatest  importanoe  and  this  value  ia  generally  attributed 
not  only  to  the  healthfulnesa  of  farm  life,  but  also  to  the 
opportunities  presented  for  the  bringing  up  of  children, 
the  forming  of  closer  relationships  between  men,  and  the 
developing  of  good  oitiaens. 
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CHAPTEH  IV 
BesorlptlTe  Paots  and  Infornation  Oonoerning  Those  Former- 
Students  Wow  Smployed  In  Fields  Other  Than  Agriculture 

The  data  which  follow  include  some  of  the  factors 
which  affect  the  permanency  of  the  individual  in  his 
occupation.   In  this  chapter  descriptive  tables  and  summarie 
have  been  set  up  for  each  separate  and  distinoe  group 
employed  in  fields  other  than  agriculture. 


Table  18 
Descriptive  Facts  and  Information  Concerning  Those  Former 
Students  Who  Are  How  Employed  In  Public  Service 


Not  Age 


1 
£ 

3 
4 
5 
6 


£4 

23 
20 
21 
21 
22 


Years 
Out  of 
School 


High  School 
(xraduate 


Married 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 


Income 


V«eekly 


15- 
10- 

25- 
10- 
35- 

25- 


20 
15 
28 
15 
40 
28 


Yearly 


750 
500. 
750- 
500. 
750. 
1000. 


1000 
750 

dOOO 
750 

1000 

1250 


♦Note  accompanying  key  to  above  table 

Key 

No.  1  is  employed  as  a  Itf.P.A.  timekeeper 
No.  2  is  employed  as  a  W.P.A.  laborer 
No.  3  is  in  the  U.S.  Air  Corps 
Ko.  4  is  employed  as  a  U.S.  mail  orderly 
No.  5  is  employed  as  a  U.S.  census  taker 
No.  6  is  employed  as  a  school  teacher 
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IHie  data  in  table  18  indicate  the  average  age  of 
the  group  now  employed  in  publio  service  to  he  21.8  years 
and  the  average  number  of  years  out  of  school  to  be  3 

Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  group  are  making  from 
#10  to  #15  weekly  and  from  #500  to  #750  yearly;  16^  are 
making  from  #15  to  $20  weekly  with  yearly  salaries  ranging 
from  #750  to  $1,000  Another  33.3%  are  making  from  #25  to 
$28  per  week  and  of  this  group  half  are  making  from  ^750 
to  #1,000  per  year  and  the  remaining  half  from  #1,000 
to  #1,250.  Sixteen  per  cent  are  making  from  #35  to  #40 
weekly  and  from  #750  to  ;J1,000  annually, 

Approxiniately  83^  of  the  group  were  graduated  from 
high  school  and  50^5  are  married^ 


Table  19 
Descriptive  yaots  and  Information  Gonoerning  Those  Former- 

Students  Now  Smployed  In  Transportation 


\ 

Income 

Years 

Hot 

Age 

Out  of 

High  School 

Married 

I'/eekly 

Yearly 

School 

Graduate 

# 

# 

1 

20 

1 

Ho 

No 

15-  20 

750-1000 

£ 

21 

4 

Tes 

Ho 

Over  50 

Over  2400 

3 

22 

6 

Tes 

No 

31-  35 

1500-1750 

4 

21 

2 

Yes 

No 

31-  35 

1750-2000 

6 

19 

2 

Yes 

No 

20-  25 

1000-1250 

6 

21 

3 

Yes 

No 

15-  20 

** 

• 

*  Note  accompanying  key  to  above  table 
**  Hot  Stated 
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Ho.l  ia  employed  as  a  railroad  traokman 
No.  2  ia  employed  as  a  milk  hauler 
Ho.  3  ia  employed  as  a  truck  driver 
No.  4  is  employed  aa  a  truck  driver 
No.  5  ia  employed  as  a  truck  driver 
No.  6  ia  a  truck  cwner  and  operator 


The  data  in  table  19  indicate  the  average  age  of 
the  group  now  employed  in  the  field  of  tranaportation  to  "be 
E0.6  years  and  the  average  number  of  years  out  of  aohool  to  be  3 

Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  group  are  making  from 
$15  to  $20  weekly  and  of  this  group  half  are  making  from 
$750  to  #1,000  yearly. 

Sixteen  per  cent  are  making  from  $20  to  $25  weekly 
with  yearly  salaries  ranging  from  $1000  to  $1250.   Thirty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  group  are  making  from  $31  to  $35  per 
week  with  50;^  of  thia  group  making  from  $1500  to  $1750 
yearly  and  the  remaining  50%  ahowing  yearly  incomes  of  from 
$1750  to  $2000.  A  final  sixteen  per  cent  are  making  over 
#50  weekly  with  yearly  incomes  in  exoeas  of  #2400 

Bighty-three  per  cent  of  the  group  were  graduated 
and  none  ia  married. 


Tai)le  20 


Deaoriptive  Jaots  and  Information  Concerning  Those  Former 
Students  New  Bmployed  In  Misoellaneous  Oooupationa 
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^o,*   Age 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


18 
19 
19 
£5 
£2 
£2 
19 


Years 
Oat  of 
School 


2 

1 
6 
3 

1 
1 


High  School  Married 
Or  adua  t  e 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Income 


Ki/eekly 


Yearly 

$ 


No 

10-  15 

750-1000 

No 

Under  10 

100-  200 

No 

£0-  25 

** 

No 

25.  28 

500-  750 

No 

15-  20 

750-1000 

No 

IMder  10 

300-  400 

No 

30-  35 

1500-1750 

*  Note  aocompanying  key  to  above  table 
**  Hot  Stated 


Key 

No*  1  is  employed  as  an  automobile  mechanio 

No.  2  is  doing  odd  jobs 

No.  3  is  employed  as  a  bartender 

No.  4  is  employed  to  grease  machinery 

No.  5  is  employed  as  an  automobile  mechanio 

No.  6  is  a  printer  apprentice 

No.  7  is  a  general  laborer 


The  data  in  table  20  indicate  the  average  age  of 
the  group  employed  in  miscellaneous  occupations  to  be  20.5 
years  and  the  average  number  of  years  out  of  school 
to  be  2.3 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  group  are  making  under 
#10  per  week  with  half  of  this  28%  group  making  from  $100 
to  $200  yearly  and  the  other  half  showing  yearly  incomes  of 
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from  1300  to  #400;  1A%   of  the  group  are  making  from  |10  to 
|15  weekly  with  yearly  salaries  ranging  from  $760  to  1000 
Another  1A%  are  making  from  $20  to  $25  weekly  with  a  third 
14;5i  showing  weekly  salaries  of  from  $25  to  $28  and  yearly 
salaries  of  from  $500  to  $750.  A  final  lAfo   are  mcOcing 
from  $30  to  $35  weekly  and  from  $1500  to  $1750  per  year. 

All  of  the  group  were  graduated  from  high  school 
and  none  is  married. 


Table  21 


Desoriptive  Pacts  and  Information  Concerning   Those  Former 
Students  Uow  Employed  In  Construction  Activities 


Income 


Years 

" 

~  '  '  ■ 

Ko* 

Age 

Out  of 

High  School 

Married 

Weekly 

Yearly 

School 

Graduate 

• 

# 

♦ 

1 

20 

2 

Yes 

Uo 

Under  10 

100-  200 

2 

£4 

7 

Yes 

Yea 

30-  35 

** 

3 

21 

£ 

Yes 

Yes 

20-  25 

1250-1500 

4 

27 

7 

Yes 

No 

10-  15 

200-  300 

5 

18 

1 

Yes 

No 

15-  20 

** 

6 

24 

6 

Yes 

Yes 

20-  25 

1000-1250 

7 

24 

7 

Yes 

No 

40-  45 

1750-2000 

8 

22 

5 

Ko 

Yes 

25-  28 

1250-1500 

9 

22 

8 

Yes 

« 

No 

Over  50 

2000-2400 

*  Note  accompanying  key  to  above  table 
**  Hot  Stated 


Ko. 
No. 
IIo. 
Ko. 
No. 
No. 


Key 

1  is  employed  as  a  painter  apprentice 

2  is  employed  as  a  painter  and  paper-hanger 

3  is  employed  as  a  general  construction  laborer 

4  is  employed  as  a  painter 

5  is  employed  as  a  laborer  for  a  contractor 

6  is  employed  as  a  carpenter 


zs 


Ko.  7  is  employed  as  a  paper-hanger 

No*  8  is  employed  as  a  gas  shovel  operator 

No.  9  is  employed  as  a  carpenter 

The  data  in  table  El  indicate  the  average  age  of 
the  group  employed  in  construction  activities  to  be  22*2  years 
and  the  average  number  of  years  out  of  school  to  be  4*4 

Eleven  per  cent  of  this  group  are  making  under 
;?10  weekly  and  from  |100  to  $200  yearly.  Another  11^$  are 
making  from  #10  to  $15  per  week  with  yearly  salaries  of 
from  |5200  to  ^0.   Still  a  third  11^  show  weelOy  incomes 
of  from  |;15  to  ^20.   Iteenty-two  per  cent  are  making  from 
|£0  to  ^25  per  week  and  of  this  group  50^5  are  making  from 
#1000  to  ;|1250  per  year  and  the  remaining  50fo   from  $1250 
to  $1500  ann-ually.   The  fifth  11^^  are  ma^king  from  $30  to 


^55  weekly  and  the  sixth  11^;^  ahoid    incomes  of  from  $40  to 
$45  per  week  and  from  $1750  to  $2000  yearly.   The  ifinal 
11>^  are  imking  over  $50  weekly  and  from  $2000  to  $2400 


yearly. 


Eighty weight  per  cent  were  graduated  and  44«4^ 


are  married. 
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Table  2E 


Desorlptive  Fuota  and  Information  Conoerning  Those  Former 

Students  Now  Smployed  In  Maniifaoturing 


Not  Age 


Years 
Out  of 
Sohool 


Income 


High  Sohool 
Graduate 


Married 


Weekly 


Yearly 


1 

20     i 

i                   7es 

No 

10-  15 

400-  500 

£ 

18    : 

L        Yes 

No 

20-  25 

400-  500 

3 

20     ] 

L        Yes 

No 

20-  25 

400-  500 

4 

18     ] 

L        Yes 

No 

10-  15 

500-  750 

6 

20     ] 

L        Yes 

No 

10-  15 

600-  760 

6 

19     ] 

L        Yes 

No 

10-  16 

300-  400 

7 

22     j 

(        Yes 

Yes 

15-  20 

750-1000 

8 

19     3 

L        Yes 

No 

Varies 

Varies 

9 

20     ] 

(        No 

No 

15-  20 

500-  750 

10 

22     4 

k        Yes 

Yes 

31-  35 

1250-1600 

11 

24     4 

k        Bo 

Yes 

15-  20 

750-1000 

12 

20     ] 

I                   Yes 

No 

10-  15 

750-1000 

13 

20     ] 

L       Yes 

No 

10-  15 

500-  750 

14 

20     ] 

L        Yes 

No 

10-  15 

500-  750 

15 

17     ] 

L        Yes 

No 

10-  15 

750-1000 

16 

23     1 

I                   Yes 

No 

15-  20 

750-1000 

17 

26     ( 

1        Yes 

No 

31-  35 

1250-1500 

18 

19     ] 

L        Yes 

No 

15-  20 

750-1000 

19 

20     1 

t        Yes 

No 

15-  20 

** 

20 

21     I 

(        Yes 

No 

15-  20 

750-1000 

*  Note  aooompanying  key  to  abore  table 
♦*  Not  Stated 

Key 

Ho.  1  is  employed  as  a  reneer   olipper  in  a  furniture  factory 

J«o*  2  is  employed  in  a  cabinet  factory 

No •  3  is  employed  in  a  furniture  factory 

No*  4  is  employed  in  a  furniture  factory 

Noe  5  is  employed  in  a  furniture  factory 

NOe  6  is  employed  in  a  furniture  factory 

Koe  7  is  employed  in  a  paper  factory 

No •  8  is  employed  in  a  paper  factory 

No •  9  is  employed  in  a  shoe  factory 

No.  10  is  employed  in  a  steel  mill 

No.  11  is  employed  as  a  welder 

No.  12  is  employed  in  a  furniture  factory 

No.  13  is  employed  as  a  machinist  apprentice 

Noe  14  is  employed  as  a  spreader  and  cutter 
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No.  15  i3  employed  in  a  furniture  factory 

Ho.  16  is  employed  as  a  cloth  cutter  in  a  clothing  factory 

No.  17  ia  employed  as  an  aircraft  welder  laoTJory 

Jo.  18  ia  a  general  employee  in  a  wire  cloth  plant 

Ho.  19  ia  a  die-maker  apprentice 

Ho.  20  ia  a  general  employee  in  an  ice  machinery  plant 

The  data  in  table  £2  indicate  the  average  age  of 
the  group  now  employed  in  manufacturing  to  be  20.4  yeara 
and  the  average  number  of  years  out  of  achool  to  be  2.8 

yorty  per  cent  of  the  total  group  are  making 
from  |10  to  |15  per  week  and  of  thia  group  12.5$^  are 
making  from  #300  to  #400  yearly.   OV^elve  and  one  half 
per  cent  are  making  from  $400  to  $500  yearly;  50^  from 
$500  to  $750  yearly  and  255^  from  $750  to  $1000  per  year. 

« 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  group  are 
making  from  $15  to  $20  weekly  and  of  thia  group  71.4$2 
are  making  from  $750  to  $1000  yearly  and  anotbar  14.3jS 
are  making  from  $500  to  $750. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  group  are  making  from  $20 
to  $25  weekly  and  from  $400  to  $500  annually. 

Ten  per  cent  are  making  from  $31  to  $35  weekly 
with  yearly  aalariea  ranging  from  $1250  to  $1500. 

Hinety  per  cent  of  the  group  were  graduated  from 
high  school  and  15j»  are  married. 
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Table  23 


DeaoriptiTe  Paots  and  Information  Gonoerning  Those  Pormar 

Students  Honi  Employed  In  Bixaineas 


No?  Age 


Years 
Oat  of 
School 


Income 


High  School 
Gradiiate 


Married 


V/eekly 

...  f 


Yearly 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


24 
23 
18 
21 
19 
21 
24 
22 
22 
25 
2& 
20 
24 


t 
1 
ft 

S 

s 

6 

4 
4 
8 
7 
£ 
6 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


15 

15. 
** 

10- 
10- 
25< 
15. 
15- 
10. 
34. 
20- 
15- 
28- 


20 
20 

15 
15 
28 
20 
20 
15 
40 
25 
20 
31 


400-  500 
750-1000 


600 
600 

1250 
750 
750 
750 

1750. 

1000. 
750. 

1250. 


•  750 
750 
1500 
1000 
1000 
1000 
2000 
1250 
1000 
1500 


*  Note  accompanying  key  to  above  table 
♦*  Not  Stated 


Key 


No. 
No. 
No. 


1  is  employed  as  a  stove  and  furnace  salesman 

2  is  employed  as  a  stock  clerk 

3  is  employed  as  a  department  store  clerk 
No.  4  is  employed  as  an  office  boy 

No.  5  is  employed  as  a  department  store  clerk 

No.  6  is  employed  as  a  sales  and  service  representative  for 

a  heating  fiim 

No.  7  is  employed  as  the  manager  of  a  cut-rate  store 

8  is  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  general  store 

9  is  a  partner  in  a  retail  lumber  business 

10  is  employed  as  an  office  clerk  and  insurance  agent 

11  is  employed  as  a  butcher 
No.  12  is  employed  as  a  butcher 
Ho.  13  is  employed  as  a  salesman 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
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The  data  in  table  23  indicate  the  average  age  of 
the  group  new  employed  in  business  oooupatiom  to  be  EE.£ 
yeara  and  the  average  number  of  years  out  of  sohool  to 


be  4. 


Twenty- three  per  cent   of  the  group  are  making 


from  ^10  to  #15  weekly  and  of  this  group  66.7f6  are  making 
from  #750  to  ^1000  yearly,  and  the  remaining  33.3%  from 
$500  to  #750  per  year. 

•  » 

Thirty-eight  per  cent  are  making  from  $15  to  |20 
weekly  and  of  this  group  20Jo  are  making  from  ^00  to  |500 
yearly  with  the  remaining  80%  showing  annual  incomes  of 
from  |750  to  $1000. 

Seven  per  cent  are  making  from  |20  to  #25  weekly 
and  from  #1000  to  |1260  yearly.  Another  7%  of  the  group 
are  making  from  |25  to  |28  per  week  with  yearly  incomes 
of  from  |1250  to  |1500.  A  third  7%  are  making  from  $28 
to  $31  weekly  with  yearly  salaries  ranging  from  $1250  to 
$1500.  A  final  7%  make  from  #36  to  $40  per  week  and  from 
*1750  to  $2000  per  year. 

One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  group  have  been 
graduated  from  high  school  and  46.2%  are  married. 
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Table  £4 


Deacriptive  Paota  and  InforoiBtion  Concerning  Those  Former 

Students  Now  Unemployed 


Years 

Ino 

ome 

No. 

Age 

Out  of 
School 

High  School 
Graduate 

Married 

Weekly 

Yearly 

« 

1 

21 

4 

Yes 

No 

None 

Hone 

Z 

21 

4 

Yes 

No 

None 

None 

3 

20 

4 

No 

No 

None 

None 

The  data  in  table  24  indicate  the  average  age  of 
the  xinemployed  group  to  be  20.6  years  and  the  average  number 
of  years  out  of  school  to  be  4. 

Sixty-six  per  cent  were  graduated  from  high  school 
and  none  is  married.  r 


Table  25 


Deaoriptive  ffacta  and  Information  Concerning  Those  Foroar 
Students  Now  Attending   Institutions  of  Higher   learning* 


** 


No.  "Age 


1 
£ 
3 
4 
6 
6 


22 
18 
19 
20 
18 
19 


Years 
Out  of 
School 


5 

1 
1 
4 
1 

1 


High  School  Married 
Graduate 


Yes 
Yea 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 


Income 


Weekly 

-  $ 


Kone 
Hone 
Nona 
None 
None 
Nona 


Yearly 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


^aot  atuclylng  agriculture 

'^^  Note  aocompanylng  key  to  above   table 
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Ko.  1  ia  a  oollege  graduate  student  in  History 

No*  2  is  a  student  in  a  business  college 

Ko.  3  is  a  student  in  a  school  of  embalming 

Mo.  4  is  a  oollege  student  in  ohemioal  engineering 

Ho*  5  is  a  student  in  a  business  college 

Kg*  6  is  a  oollege  student  (curriculum  unknown) 

!Phe  data  in  table  25  indicate  the  average  age  of 
that  group  now  attending  institutions  of  higher  learning 
to  be  19.3  years  and  the  average  number  of  years  out  of 
school  to  be  2*2 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Z2.Z%   of  the  group  have 
entered  business  college;  another  50^  are  now  attending 
college,  and  the  remaining  16.7;^  are  entered  in  a  school 
of  embalming. 

All  have  been  graduated  from  high  school  and  none 
is  married. 
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The  HelatiTe  Uaefulnesa  of  Different  High  School  Subjeots 
and  Activities  To  Those  Former  Students  i/ho  Are  How  Bngaged 

In  The  Field  of  Agriculture 

» 

All  subjects  studied  and  activities  participated  in 
by  the  former  students  while  in  high  school  have  been  grouped 
under  the  two  main  headings  Vocational  Agriculture  Subjects 
and  Activities,  and  Non-Vocational  Agriculture  Subjects  and 
Activities. 

The  numbers  and  percentages  found  in  tables  E6  and 
27  of  Chapter  V  represent  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  the 
agriculturally-employed  group  which  have  found  these 
particular  subjects  and  activities  helpful  since  leaving 
high  school. 

Table  26 

iielative  Usefulness  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Subjects   and 
Activities  To   The   Thirty-Sight  Former  Students   Now   Employed 

In  The  Field  of  Agriciature 


Subject  or  Activity 


Farm  Crops  and  Gardening 

Poultry  Husbandry 

Dairy  Hxxsbandry 

Animal  Husbandry 

Farm  IJanagement 

Farm  Mechanics 

Future  Farmer  Activities 

luarketing 

Hural  Sociology 

Fruit  Production 

Farm  Forestry 


Considered  Helpful  By: 


Number 


Per  cent  of  group 


27 

26 

25 

20 

20 

16 

13 

13 

7 

6 

4 


71.3 
68.4 

65.8 
52.6 
52.6 
42.1 
34.2 
34.2 
18.4 
15.8 
10.5 
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Beferenoo  to  the  data  in  table  26  indioates  that, 
for  the  most  part,  those  vooational  agrioulttire  subjects 
which  are  proving  most  useful  to  more  than  SOjS  of  the  group 
now  actually  engaged  in  agrioxzlture,  are  concerned  with 
actual  production  and  management  problems.  For  example, 
farm  crops,  gardening,  poultry  husbandry,  dairy  husbandry, 
animal  husbandry,  and  farm  management  rank  very  high  in 
their  value  to  these  young  men.   Obviously  these  are 
GOUT  ties  primarily  concerned  with  production  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  importance  of  crop,  animal,  and  poultry  production 
on  the  average  York  county  farm  ia  responsible  for  the 
development  of  interest  in  these  subjects  of  vocational 
agriculture. 

Farm  mechanics.  Future  Farmer  Activities,  aid 
marketixig  are  considered  important  by  25  to  50^5  of  the 
group.   The  rather  low  percentages  considering  fruit  and 
forestry  production  useful  are  probably  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  both  of  these  farm  enterprises  are  carried 
on  somewhat  sectionally  rather  than  being  common  to  all 
parts  of  the  county. 


Table  £7 

HelatiYe  Uaefulneaa  of  Hon-Yooational  Agricultxire  Subjeota 

and  Aotivitiea  To  The  Thirty -Eight  Former   Students   How 

Smployed  In  The  Field  of  Agriculture 
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Subject  or  Activity 


Matheioatica 

iingliah 

Soiemce 

Athletics 

Club  Activities 

History 

Uusic 

Languages 

DranBtics 


Considered^ Helpful  By; 


I^umber 


Per   cent  of  group 


20 

1£ 

IE 

6 

6 

5 

44 

4 

1 


52.6 
31^6 
31*6 
15^8 
15*8 
13*1 
10.5 
10.5 
2.6 


The  data  in  table   27   indicate  that,    of  the  non- 
vocational   subjects   and  activities,    mathematics,   English, 
and  science  are  proving  useful  to  from  30  to  52.67^  of  those 
former   students  who  are  now   engaged  in  the   field  of 
agriculture.      This   fact  should  prove   of  valxie    to  the   guidance 
counselor   in  assisting  students  to  select  courses  which  will 
meet   their  needs  in  later   life. 

It   is  apparent   that  those  school  activities  and 
subjects  which  aid   in  the   development    of  worth-while  leisure 
time  activities  on  the  part   of  the  student  are  considered 
relatively  unimportant   by  this  group.     Proof  of  this   is   to  be 
seen  in  the  fact   that  music,   dramatics,   athletics  ^iaad  clubs 
are  considered  helpful  only  by  relatively  small  percentages. 
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OHAPTSR  YI 
The  RelatiTe  Uaefulnesa  of  Different  High  School  Subjects 
and  Activities  To  Those  Former  Students  Y/ho  Are  How  iSngeged 

In  Fields   Other  Than  Agrioulttira 

The  numbers  and  percentages  to  be  found  in  tables 
26  and  29  of  this  chapter  represent  the  numbers  and  percentages 
of  the  non-agrictaturally-employed  groups  which  have  found 
these  particular  subjects  and  activities  helpful  since   leaving 


high  schools 


Table   28 


Relative  Usefulness  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Subjects  and 
Activities  To  The  Seventy  Former  Students  Now  Employed 

In  Fields  Other  Than  Agriculture 


Subject  or  Activity 


ii^arm  Mechanics 

Farm  Crops  and  Gardening 

Poultry  Husbandry 

Marketing 

Farm  Management 

Rural  Sociology 

AniDBl  Husbandry 

Future  Farmer  Activities 

Dairy  Husbandry 

Farm  Forestry 

Fruit  Production 

Ornamental  Horticulture 


Considered  helpful  by; 


number 


Per  cent  of  group 


30 

43 

;            19 

27.1 

18 

25.7 

15 

21.4 

IE 

17.1 

1£ 

17.1 

9 

12.9 

8 

11.4 

8 

11.4 

7 

10.0 

5 

7.1 

3 

4.3 

The  data  in  table  28  indioate  that  farm  meohanics, 
oropa  and  gardening,  poultry  husbandry,  and  marketing  are 
proving  useful  to  from  21.4  to  43^;  of  the  group  new  employed 
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in  non-agrioultioral  oooupations. 

It  may  te  asauined  that  the  rather  generalized 

nature  of  the   shop  training  given  in  farm  meohanioa  fits 

the  student  to  perform  many  of   the  lOBohanioal  Jobs  iihich 

mu3t  be  done  aroxmd  the  house  •     Crops  and  gardening  as 

well  aa  poultry  husbandry  are  probably  oonsidered  helpful 

because  these  enterprises,   by  virtue  of   their   intensive 

natiire,   can  be  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 

« 
the  average  small  town  where  apace  is   available. 

It   is  to  be  expected  that  those  courses  which  deal 
primarily  with  farm  problems  and  farm  production  are  not 
likely  to  be  considered  very  useful  to  members   of  this 
non-agricult\iral  group  and  such  is  the  case.     Consequently, 
such  courses  as  animal  husbandry,   dairy  husbandry, 
farm  forestry,   and  fruit  production  rank  lcw«    in  their  practical 
value  to  these  persons. 
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Table  29 
Relative  Uaefulneaa  of  Non-Vooational  Agriculture  Subjects 
and  Aotivities  To  The  Seventy  Former  Students  Now 
Bmployed  In  Fields  Other  Than  Agriculture 


Subject  or  Activity 


Considered  helpful  by; 


Number 


Per  cent   of  group 


Mathematics 

anglish 

Science 

Athletics 

History 

Clubs 

Music 

Languages 


43 
£8 
20 
9 
9 
8 
5 
1 


61.4 
40*0 
28.4 
12.9 
12.9 
11.4 
7*1 
1.4 


As  was  the  case  with  the  agriculturally  employed 
group,   members   of   this  group  also   indicate  that  mathematics, 
iiJnglish,    and  science  are  proving  most  xxseful.     Again  those 
school  activities  which  tend  to  develop  worth--while 
leisure  time  activities,    such  as  music,   dramatics,  athletics, 
and  clubs,   are  not  very  useful  to  members   of  this   group* 
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OHiPTSB  VII 


Types  ol  Agricultural  Bnterprlses  Carried  On  By  Former 
Students  Who  Are  Hot  Employed  In  The  Field  of  Agriculture  And 

i/lfho  Do  Not   Live  On  Jarms 

»  ... 

The  data  about  to  be  presented  in  table  30 
indicate  that  participation  in  sane  type  of  agricultural 
enterprise  is  common,  even  among  members  of  the  non- 
agriculturally  employed  groups. 


Table  30 


Types  and  Number  of  Agricultural  Enterprises  Carried  On  By 
Thirty  Non -Agri culturally  Employed  Former  Students 


O^pe  of  Enterprise 


Persons  Participating 


Number 


Per  cent 


Vegetable  Gardening 

Poultry 

Potatoes 

3nine 

Dairy 

Bees 


E3 
10 
7 
7 
2 
2 


76.7 

33.3 

£3.3 

£3.3 

6.6 

6.6 


The  data  in  table  30  indicate  that,  among  members 
of  the  non-agri culturally  employed  group,  vegetable  gardening 
runlcs  first  in  popularity  followed  by  poultry,  potatoes, 

swine,  dairy,  and  bees. 

It  is  liicely  that  former  students  engage  in  these 
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activities  both  to  aupplement  food  supplies  for  the  homa 

and  to  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  and  recreation 

Approximately  43%  of  those  persons  not  employed 

in  any  agricultural  occupation  are  carrying  on  some  type 
of  agricultural  enterprise. 
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CHAPTEH  VIII 


axtent  To  Which  Former  Students  Would  Hepeat 

Vocational  Agriculture 


The  data   to  be  presented  in  tahle  31  indicate 
the  numbers  and  percentages  of  the  group  of  108  former  students 
who  would  repeat   their  work  in  high  school  vocational 
agriculture;    the  numbers  and   percentages  of  those  who  would 
not  repeat   the  course,  and  the   number  and  parcentage  not 
giving  an  ansviier^ 


Table  31 
Extent   To  Vihich  Former  Students   //ould  Repeat 

Vocational  Agriculture 


Htimber 


Per  cent 


Would  repeat  vocational  agriculture  92 

Jould  not  repeat  vocational  agriculture      13 
Not   stated  3 


85*£ 

12*0 

2.8 


Total 


108 


100*0 


The  reasons  given  by  the   group  stating  it  would 

repeat  vocational  agriculture  include   the   following: 

l.Good  practical  experience 

2. Helpful   in  farming 

3. An  interesting   subject 

4* Teaches  good  farming  methods 
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5 •Good  general  training 

6*Snjoy  agrioultural  iwork 

7 •Develops  responsibility 

8. Teaches  one  to  understand  rural  life 


The  reasons  given  by  the  group  stating  it  would 
not  repeat  high  school  vocational  agriculture  include  the 


following : 


l^Hot  adapted  to  kind  of  work  desired 
2*Heed  for  more  science   and  math  in  Air 
3 •Prefer  business   training 
4. Did  not  like  to  carry  project 
5.Hot   interested  in  farming 


Corps 
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CHAPTER  IX 


Conoluaions  and  Heoomiaendatlons 


Although  it   is  recognized  that   some   of  the   data 
presented  in  this  study  are   limited,   the  writer  oonsiders  the 
follo\fi^ing  conoluaions  justified. 

1. Based  on  ttie  present  oooupational  activities  of 
former  York  oounty   students   of  vocational  agriculture, 
opportunities  for   employment,   as  brought   out  in  this   study, 
appear   to  he  present   in  the   specific  vocations   listed  under 
the   several  fields  as   follows: 

A»In  agriculture,   as- 

Pull-time   farmers 

Part-time   farmers 

Agricultural  college  studenta 

Farm  laborers 

Farming  partners  with  parents 

Feed  store  employees 

Nursery  workers 

Teachers   of  vocational  agriculture 

B.In  public  service,   as- 

Employees  of   tlie   works  Progress  Administration 
Soldiers   in  the   armed  forces   of  the   UeS# 
Census  takers   (at  particular   times) 
School  teachers 

G*In  the   field  of  higher    education,   as- 


Students 
Students 
Students 


in  colleges  and  universities 
in  business   colleges 
in  trade   schools 


D.In  transportation,   as- 

Truck  drivers 

Truck  owners  and  operators 

Hailroad  employees 
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B.In  oonstruotion,   as- 

# 

Painters 
Paper-hangers 
Carpenters 
General  laborers 
Machine  operators 

F#In  iDaniifao taring,   as- 

Furniture   factory  employees 
Paper  faotacy  employees 
Shoe   factory  employees 
Steel  mill  employees 
Welders 

Apprentice  machinists 
Ice  machinery  employees 
V/ire  cloth  employees 
Aircraft  \iy elders 
Cloth  cutters 

G^In  "business,   as- 

Butchers 

Department  store   clerks 
Stove  and  furnace  salesmen 
Stock  clerks 
Office  boys 
General   salesmen 
Cut-rate  store  managers 
General  store   en^iloyees 
Lumber  salesmen 
Insurance  agents 

H#In  miscellaneous  occupations,   as- 
Automobile  mechanics 
Bartenders 
General  mechanics 
Apprentice  printers 
General  laborers 
Odd- job  workers 

It  is   to  be  noted  hov^ever,    that   these  specific 
activities   do  not   constitute   the    total  of  all  types   of 
employment   opportunities  for  present  and  futixre  students   of 
vocational  agriculture   in  York  county,    but  rather   only  those 
activities   in  which  former   students   are   now   employed* 
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£• Thirty-five  per  oent  of  the  group  included  in  this 
study  are  nck\   actively  engaged  in  the  field  of  agriculture^ 
Approximately  ZA"^  of  this  agriculturally  employed  group  are 
full-time   farmers;    ZOfo  are  farming  Vi^ith  their  parents;    15.87^ 
are  agricultural  college  students;    12^fo  are   f&.rm  laborers; 
10*6:?^  are  part-time   farmers;   10*6^  are  feed  store  workers  or 
salesmen;   Z.6fo  are  nursery  workers,  and  Z.6fo  are    teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture* 

3 •Approximately  ^2fp  of   the   group  not   employed 
occupationally  in  the   field  of  agriculture  are  carrying  on 
some  type  of  agrici^turai  enterprise.     These  enterprises, 
listed  in  the   order   of   their   popularity  with  this  non- 
agricultural  group,   are  vegetable  gardening,   poultry, 
potatoes,   swine,    dairy,  and  bees* 

4* Of  all  the  subjects  taught  in  vocational  agriculture 
the   following,  as  listed  in  the   order   of  their  importance, 
have  been  found  useful  and  helpful  to  those  farmer  students 

►mployed  in  the   field  of  agriculture:   farm  crops  and 
vegetable  gardening,   poultry  husbandry,   dairy  husbandry, 
animal  husbandry,   farm  management,   farm  mechanics,   Future- 
Farmer  activities,   marketing,   rural  sociology,    fruit 
production,   and  farm  forestry* 

The  following  non-vocational  agriculture  subjects 
and  activities,    listed  in  the   order  of  their  usefulness,   have 
been  foimd  helpful  by  these  same   agriculturally  employed 
students:  mathematics,  Snglish,    science,  athletics,   club 
activities,   history,   music,    languages,  and   dramatics* 


now   e 
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5»0f  all  the  subjects  taught   in  vocational  agriculture 
the  following,   listed  in  the  order  of  their  usefulness,   have 
heen  found  most  helpful  to  those  former  students  new   employed 
in  fields   other  than  agriculture:  Farm  mechanics,   farai  crops 
and  gardening,   poultry  husbandry,   marketing,   farm  management, 
rural  sociology,   animal  husbandry,  Future  Farmer  activities, 
dairy  husbandry,   forestry,    fruit  production,   and  ornamental 
horticulture* 

The  following  non-vocational  subjects  and  activities^ 
listed  in  the  order  of  their  usefulness,   have  been  found 
important  by  those  former  students  novy  employed  in  fields 
other   than  agriculture:  Iilathematios,  Bnglish,   science, 
athletics,    history,    clubs,   music,   and  languages. 

6 .Because  only  £1.3^  of  the  group   studied  are 
married  and  because  the  average  individual  is  only  21.3  years 
of  age  and  out   of   high  school  but  3.6  years,    it   is   likely  that 
the   occupational  activities   of  many  of  the  students    included 
in  this  study  will  change.     Factors  such  as  age,  experience, 
6Lnd  marriage,  which  influence  the   occupational  stability 

« 

of  the  individiial,   are   licking  and  for   this  reason,   along 
with  the  increased  demand  for   ]^bor  due  to   our  rapidly 
expanding  national   defense  program  and   the   drafting  of  those 
young  men  physically  fit  for  military  service,   many  of  the 
results  of  this  study  will  be  changed  in  the  YBxy^  near 
future. 
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He oommendat i ons 


I 


I 


i 


l.It  la  reoonuoended  that  aa  part  of  the  guidance  program 
of  the  vocational  teacher,   oppor tunit iea  for  employment,  aa 
larotight   out  in  thia  atudy*   in  the   fie  Ida  of  agriculture, 
mannfaoturing,   "buslneaa^   oonstruotion,   public  servioe, 
transportation,   and  participation  in  programs   of  higher 
learning  be  pointed  out  to  present  and  future  students  in 
the  secondary  schools   of  York  county,   Pennaylvaniae 

£*It   is  further  recommended  that,   although  the 
income  figiares  brought  out  in  this  stiidy  should  be  made 
known  to  students,    consideration  should  also  be  given 
other  factors  such  as  interest  smd   satisfaction  in  the 
work,   physical  fitness  and  aptitudes  for   the  «ork,  and 
possibilities  for   advancement,   permanency,   and  security • 

Also   to   be  pointed  out   to  those  students   considering 
agriculture  as  a  vocation  are  tlie   healthfulness   of  farm  life; 
the   importance  and  value  of  tlB  products  famished  by  the 
farm  toward  the   family  living,   and  the  opportunities  offered 
for   bringing  up   children  and  the  ofiiking  of  good  citizens. 

3»Because  farm  mechanics,  Future  Parmer  activities, 
marketing,   and  rural  sociology  were  considered  iiqportant  and 
useful  by  less  thsin  50^  of  the   group  nok   engaged  in  agriculture, 
it  is  recommended  that   teachers   of  these  subjects  strive  to 
improve  teaching  procedures  and  methods  so  as  to  make  these 
courses,    for  which  there   does  exist  a  recognized  basic  need, 
more  practical  and  U3ef^ll• 
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4»Tlie  Importanoe  of  suoli  aoademio  sutjeots  aa 
mathenfltioa,   Snglish.,   and  aoianoe  ia  reoognized  to  a 
oonaiderable  extent  both  by  the   group  of  former  students 
now  engaged  in  agriculture  and  by  those  groups  engaged  in 
other  oooupational  aotixities.     For  this  reason,  the   teacher 
of  vocational  agrloultxire  has  definite  responsibilities 
not  only  in  the  teaching  of  vocational  agriculture,  but  also 
in  the  teaching  of  good  English,  mathematical  calculations, 
and  related  scientific  principles. 

5, It   is  recommended  that  high  school  students  of 
vocational  agriculture  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
interest  in  agriculture,   their  need  for  the   training,  and 
their  facilities  for  carrying  on  a  supervised  farm  program, 
rather   than  on  their  need  for  school  credit. 

5. Because  43^  of  the  non-agricultuially  employed 
group  are  carrying  on  some  types  of  part-time  agricultural 
enterprises,   it  coay  be  safely  assumed  that   they  are  so 
engaged  because  they  are  interested  in  certain  phases  of 
agriculture.     Whether  their  motive  for  carrying  on  these 
enterprises  be  economic  or  whether  it  be  recreational,   it 
may  be  taken  for   granted  that  they  could  do  a  better  Job 
of  managing  these  enterprises  if  they  had  received  systematic 
instruction  along  these  lines.     Conse<iuently,   it   is  to  be 
recommended  that  boys  shoan  ing  interests  in  certain 
agricultural  lines  be  enoomraged  to  take  work  in 
vocational  agriculture  which  will  enable  them  to  improve 
the  type  of  work  they  do  in  managing  such  enterprises. 
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From  facta  diaoloaed  txy  thia  study   it   appears 
that  instruction  in  vegetable  gardening,   poultry  husbandry, 
potato  production,  and  swine  management  are  of  particular 
signifigance  to  members  of  that  group  not  primarily 
interested  in  beooming  employed  full-tinae  in  the  field  of 
agricultiiree 

6 •  Baaed  on  the  importance  of  York  oounty  as  an 
agricultural  center  and  eta  a  manufacturing  center  the  writer 
recommends  a  greatly  expanded  program  of  vocational 
guidance  and  vocational  education  for   the  secondary  schools 
of  the  county.      This  program  should  include  vocational 
training  in  agriculture,   home  economics,    trades  and  industry, 
distributive  occupations,   public  service,   and  office  work. 
It   is  further  recommended  that    this  program  be  set  up   in 
such  a  way  as   to  train  not   only  those  persons  still  in  school, 
but  also  to  train  the  out-of -school  youth.     And  so,  by 
continuous   programs   of  vocational  education,   the   individual 
iwill  be  able   to  constantly  readjust   himself  as  to  meet 
the   changes  brought   about   in  the   occupation  in  vahich  he  is 

» 

employede 


